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can still be seen in the growing child, and often in the genius. According 
to Dr. Biicher both the dance and poetry originated in labor-rhythms. It 
is a very suggestive fact on this point that the Mincopies, of the Andaman 
Islands, are said to compose their songs while at work, and then carry 
them out in the dance (p. 203), — and every Mincopy has the gift of com- 
posing. The first step' taken by primitive man in the direction of song 
was to make labor-songs out of the same stuff wherefrom language took its 
words, the simple " nature-sounds," — thus songs with meaningless words 
arose, in which rhythm was all. Next came the intercalation of intelligible 
words, phrases, sentences, and by and by the poetical creation was born. 
Whatever one may think of this theory, one must admit that he has mar- 
shalled his facts with no little skill and thoroughness. One can hardly help 
regretting that the author was not able to go into the American Indian side 
of his subject with more detail, as he would have found in the songs of the 
Navahoes, Sioux, Iroquois, Cherokees, to say nothing of many South 
American tribes, a rich grist for his mill. So, too, the songs of the Indians 
of the Northwest Pacific coast. The section on "work and poetry of 
women " maintains, the thesis that folk-poetry has a certain woman-motif 
linking it directly with labor-song, for women were the chief workers in 
early times, and they sang as diligently as they toiled. This share of 
woman in early literature has been emphasized already by Mason and 
Letourneau, but Biicher furnishes other facts of interest concerning woman's 
poetic activity. Out of 1202 Esthonian, Lettic, and Lithuanian folk-songs 
examined by the author, 678 were songs of women and only 355 distinctly 
men's songs. Something the same may be said of the Finns, while among 
the peoples of western Europe there are marked traces of similar phe- 
nomena, — a recrudescence is noticeable in the Middle Ages. 

While he has not exhausted the subject by any means, Dr. Biicher has 
written a very interesting and suggestive volume worthy of consultation by 
all students of the beginnings of human arts. 

Alexander F: Chamberlain. 

Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Translated and illustrated by Isaac 
Taylor Headland, of Peking University. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 1900. Pp. 160. 

The author of this profusely illustrated volume tells us that " the entire 
work is due to the fact that our attention was called by Mrs. C. H. Fenn, 
of Peking, to her old nurse repeating these rhymes to her little boy," and 
declares not only that " there are probably more nursery rhymes in China 
than can be found in America," — his own collection of Chinese rhymes 
numbers more than six hundred,'— but also that "there is no language in 
the world, we venture to believe, which contains children's songs expres- 
sive of more keen and tender affection than some of these here given." 
The translation is one "which is fairly true to the original, and will please 
English-speaking children," and the Chinese text of each "rhyme" (not 
transliterated, however) is given. In this volume one hundred and forty 
rhymes are printed, fairly representative of the activities and environment 
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of childhood in China. The satire and the ethics of some of these rhymes 
are very interesting, while their appeals to the weaknesses and to the 
strong points of children often equal, if they do not excel, the correspond- 
ing characteristics of the rhymes of the white race. The " Pat-a-Cake " 
rhyme, — 

Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, 

Little girl fair, 
There 's a priest in the temple 
Without any hair. 

You take a tile, 

And I '11 take a brick, 
And we '11 hit the priest, 

In the back of the neck, — 

being aimed at native priests, must not be held responsible for the current 
troubles in the Celestial Empire. The doctors and the merchants figure in 
an amusing fashion in some of these rhymes. Some of the tenderness dis- 
played towards animals and insects would delight the good St. Francis. 
This tenderness the plant-world also shares, and all nature lives for the 
little child. What could be more naively human than rhymes like these,— 

A red pepper flower, 
Ling, ling, ling, 
Mama will listen, 
And baby wiil sing. 

Old Mother Wind, 
Come this way, 
And make our baby 
Cool to-day. 

This book will interest everybody from the most ignorant to the most 
learned, for it has within it the human essence that proves the real unity of 
mankind. 

A.F. C. 

Monographien zur deutschen Kulturgeschichte, herausgegeben von Georg 
Steinhausen. V. Band. Kinderleben in der Deutschen Vergan- 
genheit von Hans Boesch. Mit 149 Abbildungen und Beilagen nach 
den Originalen aus dem 15-18. Jahrhundert. Leipzig : Eugen Diede- 
rich. 1900. Pp. 132. 

This book, replete with reproductions of quaint and curious pictures and 
drawings, together with facsimiles of broadsides, etc., deals with child-life 
in Germany in centuries past. The topics treated of at length are: Birth 
(pp. 1-23), baptism (pp. 23-33), ear ly childhood (pp. 33-45), home educa- 
tion (pp. 45-62), toys and play (pp. 62-78), festivals and holidays (pp. 78- 
93), school (93-106), after school (pp. 106-114), illegitimate, poor, and 
orphan children (pp. 114-120), sickness and death (pp. 120-131). The 
valuable and interesting details in which it abounds can only be appre- 



